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THE CEAYON 



and spurn of all the other damned, that in the anguish 
of their torture shall have no other ease, than to exer- 
cise a raving and bestial tyranny over them as their 
slaves and negroes ; they shall remain in that plight for 
ever ; the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, the 
most underfoot vassals of perdition " ! ! 

But enough of this. Those who believe it right to 
indulge in a " sanctified bitterness," can nowhere find 
more striking examples than in Milton's polemical writ- 
ings. Who would believe that the author of the above 
paragraphs, and the composer of that splendid morning 
prayer in Eden, — " These are thy glorious works, Parent 
of Good," was one and the same person, who had not 
known something of the diabolical temper which reli- 
gious controversies engender ? 

But beside political and polemical books, tracts, and 
pamphlets, Milton wrote a partial History of England, 
certain treatises upon education, others upon the laws 
of divorce, an "Apology" for his early life" (which, by 
the way, needed none), and a body of Divinity which 
we shall have occasion to notice under another head ; 
only remarking here, that the great mass of all which 
he wrote in prose, was in favor of freedom, and either 
against kingly prerogative or ecclesiastical tyranny ; 
and that either one of his large works, as the Eikono- 
klastes, the Areopagitica, or the Defence of the People 
of England, were of sufficient merit to have given him 
an enduring lame, had he never written a hue of poetry. 
Nor can we lament, as some have done, that he was 
diverted from the pursuit of the muses, to mingle in 
the civil strife of his times. We can never regret that 
an intellect like his should have been dedicated to the 
welfare of his country and the cause of true liberty. 
The excesses of style into which he was sometimes be- 
trayed are, after all, but insignificant blights upon a 
noble tree, whose roots have struck deeply down into 
the heart of the nation for whom he wrote, and whose 
fruit was meant for its healing. The diffusion of his 
" Defence " amongst the learned of Europe must have 
been a warning to tyrants everywhere, showing them, 
as it did, the exact tenure by which they held their seats 
and privileges. 

Thus we have the satisfaction of knowing that both 
our great poets could sacrifice congenial and pleasing 
pursuits at the demand of duty and patriotism ; and if 
Milton, in the course of a life so fully employed, should 
have written 6ome things (as his Tetrachordon, and 
Idea Theologia), whicli it seems his better judgment 
should have suppressed, these in no way militate against 
the high pla<-e which has been so justly awarded him as 
a vigorous thinker, an able controversialist, and a splen- 
did rhetorician. To his general style there is but one 
valid objection : he drew not from the " well of English 
undefiled," but obscured his almost interminable sen- 
tences with involutions, caused by his thoughts and lan- 
guage being thoroughly permeated with Latinisms. In 



this respect he corrupted the tongue he has otherwise 
adorned, and unfortunately has thus repelled many from 
an acquaintance they would doubtless have formed with 
his noblest prose works. 



(To be continued.) 



THE MOURNING DOVE. 

" Coo-aye-coo-coo-coo." Thon solitary bird I 
That sittest wailing on the pendent boughs 
Of the beech forest, thinking sorrow's note 
Sweeter by far than all the songs of joy 
That ever poured from ravished warbler's throat ! 
Say 1 has thy life, like man's, the dull alloy 
Of fading friendships, and of faithless vows f 
Of childhood's lispings lo3t as soon as heard ? 
Tell me in secret, what did fortune do 
To make thee wail so? — " Goo-aye-coo-coo-coo.'''' 

That is thy answer, and means, no doubt, this, 
That thou art no more happy than ourselves. 
To give the why would puzzle me and thee ; 
Thou hast a coat for which none toils and weaves, 
Thou hast for shelter the o'erspreading tree, 
Thon hast the scattered grain from ripened sheaves 
Of others' sowing; and we — thankless elves 1 
Have more, a thousand times, the grains of bliss 
"We never sowed — we want them gathered too ; 
We cry " woe 's me " — thou, " Goo-aye-coo^coocoo." 

Now I have wronged thee! not for clothes or food, 

Can bird or mortal sing a song like thine; 

Love, love, alone, and sorrow — which is love 

Sunk in the well-spring of the heart — could bring 

A melody so plaintive ; far above, 

In its low, murmuring grief, the loudest string 

That ever made the soul of man divine ! 

For such a mourner in this vaulted wood 

"Who would not pass death's gloomy portals thro', 

If thou wouldst teach his love thy — " GoO-coo-cooV 



Natdek produces innumerable objects ; to imitate them is 
the province of genius ; to direct these imitations is the pro- 
perty of judgment ; to decide on their effects is the business of 
taste. For Taste, who sits as supreme judge on the productions 
of Genius, is not satisfied when she merely imitates nature : she 
must also, says an ingenious French writer, imitate oeautiful 
nature. It requires no less judgment to reject than to choose, 
and genius might imitate what is vulgar, under pretence that 
it was natural, if taste did not carefully point out those objects 
which are not proper for imitation. — H. More. 

It is a great folly to sadden the present, in looking back upon 
the past, as though it had been dai-kened by no siiadow of a 
cloud. The sorrows which nature sends us in infancy resemble 
spring showers, the traces of -which are effaced by a passing 
breeze. The pains and alarms of each age have been chiefly 
the work of man. . . . The beautiful age, for a frivolous 
being, js youth ; for the ambitious, maturity; for the recluse, 
old age ; for a reasonable man, every age : — Heaven has re- 
served peculiar pleasures for each. — Dm. 



